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FOkMFR mass., corrections commissioner returns from 

S' "T ■ VI 'TV M: 

"IT’S A DEFINITE 'I ^"ATE SITUATION" 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note; The following are excerpts from 
an interview with John Boone who recently returned 
with four other Americans from a two week trip to 
South Vietnam . Boone, a block man, was particularly 
interested in investigating the Saigon government' s 
legal and prison system since ne has worked in those 
areas in the United Stales for some time. Most re- 
cently he served as Corrections Commissioner of Mass- 
achusetts from 1971-1973 „ 

Said Boone in a press statement upon his return 
on January 20, "Ambassador Graham Martin in Saigon 
assured me that there are not political prisoners 
in South Vietnam , I have had similar assurances from 
American correctional administrators that there are 
no political prisoners in our nation's prisons. But 
my more than twenty years experience in the prison 
business'' leads me to believe that either they are 
lying or they don't enow whit a political prisoner 
is." 

Currently, Boone is director of the National 
Coalition for Correctional Change „ a new organisa- 
tion for prison reform. The interview was done in 
Boston in early February by Lucy Marx. ] 

In Saigon, it’s a dog-eat-dog situation; you 
see orphans lying in the streets . I saw one woman 
die. But more brutal than the nunger and the starva- 
tion was* -.the lack of freedom; the lack of the kind 
of freedom that we supposedly intervened to guaran- 
tee . 

In the beginning I saw police everywhere. I’m 
sure there were some I couldn't see because we were 
advised by most of the approximately 150 people we 
talked with that many cab drivers and many civilians 
have police credentials. There is reportedly at 
least 1 policeman for every 140 citizens. And every 
soldier has the right to arrest, to stop and question, 
and to ask civilians for papers. 

You see people stopped on the street any time 
during the day. In fact, I was stopped after I left 
the residence of Mme. Ngo Due Tho [an outspoken 
neutralist civilian in Saigon] who's under surveil- 
lance. Two policemen and a civilian stopped me and 
asked to search my satchel. I let them have it. 
Fortunately after I gave the policeman a letter I 
had to a government official, he let me go home. 

But people are just walking down the; street and 
the roan says, "Where's your pass?" Now to me, this 
means a definite police state situation. 

I was shocked to see that the only way you could 
avoid being controlled or intimidated was if you were 
in any way affluent or had power. I talked to one 
man who stayed in jail overnight because he was sus- 
pected of working with labor leaders. But after they 
realized that his status was high and his family 
background was what it was, they invited him to come 
to the police station for interrogation. He had to 
go every day for a month, but he was not detained. 

The people who were caught with him, the labor- 
ers, the ordinary people who had no power, were de- 
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tained. They were tortured. 

THE COURTS 

I have the impression that the government 
of South Vietnam has a kangaroo ' judicial process 
imposed over a structure of due process. In 
other words, you have five judges in a military 
court, and you have defense attorneys represent- 
ing individuals or groups of individuals, but 
it's all a facade, a sham. People are guilty 
until proven innocent, and there's no such thing 
as being proven innodent . 

First there is the interrogation center. 

They can arrest and hold you in detention for an 
indefinite period of time [Article 19 of Thieu's 
Decree Laws states "Those persons considered dan- 
gerous to the national defense and public secur- 
ity may be interned. . . for two years . . .which 
is renewable.] Many people that we talked to 
admitted that they eventually confessed to some- 
thing they didn't do, bb cause of torture which in- 
volved beating, and applying electrical appliances 
that sent shocks to sensitive areas . 

They force water into your nose and you're 
forced to swallow it. Mien your stomach gets 
tight, they kick you. We have reports of at least 
two women who went to hospitals regurgitating 
blood. One woman lost her mind. She was force- 
fed water and that didn't do it. So they put a 
snake under her clothes. I saw her in the prison 
section of a mental institution. 

All this happened not in prison, but in the 
interrogation center, until you confessed. Even- 
tually you are supposed to come to trial, but 
there are examples of many, many people who never 
had a trial. They were just assigned a prison by 
virtue of having confessed. 

"NO REPRISALS" 

I was in a military court on January 15, al- 
most a year after the Paris Peace Accords were 
signed. I saw twelve civilians and every one of 
them was convicted for cooperating with the enemy. 
These convictions were in direct opposition to the 
stipulation of the Paris Peace Accords which say 
"Free political prisoners and do not take reprisals 
against them for working or cooperating with the 
other side." 

And of course you know that just before the 
Paris Accords were signed, you had 50,000-100,000 
political prisoners whose offenses were reclassi- 
fied from political to criminal to get around the 
stipulation in the Accords that said "Free all 
political prisoners". 

In the minds of the Vietnamese people, poli- 
tical prisoners are people who opposed the govern- 
ment and by virtue of that opposition are in jail 
or threatened with jail on a continual basis. 

If you are suspected of any kind of coopera- 
tion at all, they can put you in prison at the wave 
of a hand. And in both the military and security- 
committee prison [Province chiefs head surveillance 
operations called "security committees], if there's 
information that you may still be cooperating; 
that you haven't been rehabilitated, they can ex— 
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tend yor-r sentence. 

Then, people are intimidated when they get out 
of prison. I saw papjrs laying "if you do anything 
politic:'!, we will arrest your family." Man, woman, 
or cl' i Id will be held os t age, so they then become 
political prisoners coo. hut, thank God, some of 
the people are so determined to be free that they're 
willing to risk it. More than a hundred risked 
talking to us . 

T HE DEFENSE— "PLEASE HAVE MERCY" 

I spent most of one day in the military court. 

When we walked in we had to pick our way around the 
prisoners seated on the ground, waiting under guard, 
at the entrance to the court. There were 19 people 
heard that morning, and the one who had the longest 
hearing had — at most — 5 minuses . Most didn't take 
but two minutes. Even in court, the chief judge was 
still aggressively trying to get them to admit that 
they were wrong . 

Many of these people lived in disputed areas 
[areas held neither by the : aigon government nor by 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government] and they 
were arrested for collaborating, borne were accused 
fo selling salt or tobacco to the enemy. Three 
women were accused of being propagandists. 

The defense would usually take the line of Pres- 
ident Thieu and plead to the court that these were 
people that had been intimidated by criminal commun- 
ists who forced them to do this, that and the other 
so, "please have mercy or them". That was the ofily 
plea. 

My interpreter was an attorney who had occassion- 
al ly been appointed to represent defendants. I ask- 
ed him if he had ever used Article 11 of the Paris 
Peace Accords in defense. That is, did he ever say’, 
"Your honor, the Paris Peace Accords say that there 
will be no reprisals." 

He said, yes, he did use it, but the court 
didn't pay a bit of attention. 

One of the women who had been accused of being 
a propagandist was trying to speak and the bailiff 
kept putting her down. Finally she just broke down 
and started crying. The merchant who was accused of 
selling to the communists had been in prison for two 
years. He showed how he had been brutalized. The 
court didn't pay any attention and he cried. All 
of these people were convicted. 

THE U.S. AMBASSADOR 

I talked with the ambassador's second deputy and 
told him we wanted an audience with the ambassador 
[Graham Martin], I told him I would like to see 
prisons. He said, "It's no problem. Why we'll gladly 
take you to the correctional administration. In 
fact, I'll go with you." 

The next day we had our audience with the ambas^ 
sador. He told us about his : career , how long he'd 
been in the business. I asked him to see if he could 
get an international force like the Red Cross to open 
up the prisons to see if there are any people there 
in violation of the Paris Accords. He said, "There 
are no political prisoners." But conservative Saigon 
government people say there are 100,000 [some neutral- 
ists estimate it as 1 high as 202,000.] 


He acknowledged that there could be a misuse 
of the criminal justice system. I said, "Why don't 
you bring some kind of influence on this?" He 
said he wants to do that. He told us how much 
he wants peace. On the other hand, he told us how 
careful he is not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Vietnam. 

Now let me make a point: When he talks about 

Vietnam, he doesn't mean the Vietnamese people , 
he means the present government; he doesn't want 
to interfere with the way the present president 
is running things. 

We talked for two hours and 45 minutes . He 
was very gracious, but the conversation meant 
one thing, we weren't getting into any prisons 
and we weren't going to be able to talk to any 
government officials. He said he didn't have the 
time to arrange it — he had five and a half days! 

The day I was getting ready to leave he cal- 
led to say a visit had been set up for an American 
Security Committee to go to Con Son prison. They 
were anxious for me to go with them and the gov- 
ernment was willing. But this was 4 hours before 
my plane was supposed to take off! However, I 
alluded to the possibility that I might defer my 
return a little bit, and then, all at- once, he 
wondered if there might not be a few other tech- 
nicalities ..... 
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SAVING A WATT FOR THE BOSS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--lIn the continuing efforts by 
large corporations to place the burden of the 
"energy crisis" on the consumer and worker, many 
firms have announced bonuses to employees who come 
up with the best "energy saving ideas." As a re- 
sult, the companies have improved their image, 
saved some money, and increased competition among 
workers who are put in the position of trying to 
out do each other on ways to save the boss money. 

One firm, Itek Corp . , has twice monthly din- 
ners at which the employee with the winning sug- 
gestion gets wined and dined by their division 
president. One winning suggestion was to curb 
night time cleaning of offices to save on light- 
ing. 

One Mississippi plant manager passes out 
silver dollars on the plant floor to workers he 
finds turning off unneeded lights and machinery. 
"It really creates a little employee competition," 
the Wall Street Journal quotes the plant manager 
as saying. 

And one Pittsburgh Paint and Glass worker 
saved PPG large sums of money when he suggested 
that the company cutback on heat in a company 
limestone mine. The plan netted the worker who 
proposed the idea a turkey as a reward, and a 
colder place to work for those in the mine. 
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1 ,v. -packets #558 and #564 for other stories on 
r took side strike. See packets #564 and #590 for 

gT i'klCS.] 

if: RULES UNLIMITED PICKETING AT BROOKSIDE MINE 
AS STRIKE ENTERS 8th MONTH 

LIBERATION News Service 

HARLAN COUNTY, Ken. (LNS)--A circuit judge ruled 
at the end of January that the United Mine Workers 
(i.JMWi can have unlimited pickets at the struck East- 
over Mining Co. *s operation at Brookside in Harlan 
C MJi Jy, Kentucky. The ruling by Circuit Judge Don 
Ward overturned an earlier ruling by Circuit Judge 
F„ Byrd Hogg limiting the number of pickets at each 
m, it. entrance to three. Almost 200 miners at the 
Brookside Mine, which is owned by Duke Power Company, 
have been on strike, since last summer * insisting upon 
UMW recognition by the company. 

According to the Mountain Eagle , a weekly paper 
from neighboring Letcher County, Judge Ward decided 
that the initial injunction prohibiting mass picket- 
ing was not enforceable. The Mountain Eagle noted 
that "both state and local police have been unable 
to determine who precisely were the three pickets 
granted by the initial injunction at each site." 

Arm Steve Cawood, a UMW lawyer, added, "He [Judge 
Ward] apparently felt that there was no use having 
an injunction if you can't enforce it." 

In another action related to the Brookside 
strike , 265 miners at the Westmoreland Coal Company's 
large Bullitt mine in Appalachia, Virginia walked 
off the jc?b in sympathy after about 150 miners from 
Brookside showed up at the operation. Union officials 
stated that the walkout was prompted by safety pro- 
blems. Such a job interruption is legal under union 
contract. 

But, in a strong indication that the action was 
related to the Brookside strike, a union spokesman 
said "We think there are a lot of mines which might 
have similar safety problems." 

For three years, until August 1, 1973, the min- 
ers at Brookside had been working under a "sweetheart" 
contract negotiated by the Southern Labor Union (SLU) . 
In June, before the SLU contract expired, the Brook- 
side miners voted for a new contract and a new union 
--the United Mine Workers. ''Under' the SLU they had 
had low wages, very few benefits, no seniority system 
for job bidding, and no way to protect themselves • 
against unsafe practices or unfair firings. 

The UMW has been pouripg about $20,000 a week 
into the Brookside strike, one of their first major 
organizing efforts in Eastern Kentucky. But the 
strike ehecks--$100 a week plus Blue '"'Crdis medical 
coverage to each man with a family who puts in his 
required time on the picket line or on other strike 
duties --isra level of support that the UMW will not 
always be able to afford in every organizing effort. 

But eastern Kentucky is particularly important 
to the union, not only because at least 13,000 non- 
union miners there produce about 50 million tons of 
coal a year, but also because a powerful .organized 
union is so badly needed there as an economic and pol- 
itical force to work for such goals as better schools, 
roads, and health care and stronger protection of 
the land's ecology. 


And in turn, coal hungry Duke Power provides 
a formidable opposition. Headquartered in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Duke Power is the sixth 
largest public utility in the nation in terms of 
sales, with assets of more than $2.5 billion. 

Its net income has nearly doubled in the last 
four years, rising from $49 million in 1968 to 
$80 million in 1972. A current 17% rate increase 
won by Duke Power, and now being challenged by 
citizen's groups in the courts , means that light 
bills for Duke customers have increased 50% since 
1970. 

But as stubborn as Duke Power has been, 
the miners have been equally determined. "With 
so many young miners, and the backing of the Uni- 
ted Mpne Workers the way they've come through, 
and Duke Power being rich enough to settle with 
us, I think we'll win," striker Jerry Johnson 
said. "Anyway, when you've got nothing to start 
with, you've got nothing to lose. And we've seen 
too much hell in Harlan not to fight this as hard 
and as long as it takes to win." 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MINISTER, IN SECRET VISIT, 

MEETS WITH PENTAGON , V . P . FORD, AND OTHERS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --South Africa's Minister of 
Information completed a secret two-week visit to 
the U.S. at the end of January in which he met 
with high level Pentagon officials, Vice President 
Gerald Ford, and other. w6 11 -placed political of- 
ficials . 

The Defense Department, has confirmed that Dr. 
Cornelius Mulder met with Vice Admiral Ray Peet, 
the senior officer for International Security Af- 
fairs whileiin' the United. States . Feet’s office 

negotiates and monitors agreements with foreign 

governments on military operating rights and fac- 
ilities . 

Peet deals with the sale of military equipment 
abroad, and serves as liaison between foreign 
buyers and U.S . industrial exporters of military 
hardware. He also arranges financing for such 
projects and provides credit facilities when nec- 
essary. 

Officially the U.S. adheres to the United 
Nations arms embargo against South Africa which 
prohibits all providing or selling of arms to that 
country. However, U.S. corporations like Cessna 
md Piper have sold light aircraft to the South 
Africans --supposedly only for "civilian use". 

Apparently fearful that publicity might 
arouse protest and make it difficult for him to 
meet with, high level American politicians, Mulder 
left South Africa very quietly. Only after he had 
met with Vice President Ford did the South Afri- 
cans lift their official silence. 

Mulder also managed to meet with Senate Min- 
ority leader Hugh Scott, House Majority Leader 
Tip O'Neill, Chairman Thomas Morgan of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Senate Majority Whip 
Robert Griffin, Senator John Tower of Texas; and 
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NEWARK HOUSING A' 1 , r / a -L J. , ji OF PROJECTS; 

NEWARK TENAN ; d 0! Ail * T ,tA CO \oOLiL aT ING STRENGTH 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEWARK, N , J . [LNS}- -"The day of reckoning is 
here," said Newark Housing Authority (NHA) Director 
Robert Notts, February 5, as he announced that the 
NUA was closing down the Stella Wright Public Housing 
Project. Stella Wr-'ghc tenant- have been the most 
active in a four year long ren 'Re involving ten- 
ants in five Newark public housing projects. The 
strike, the longest of its kind in the country, has 
cost the NHA an estimated $6 million in rents. 

"It's just another attempt to break the strike," 
said Toby Henry, president of the Newark Tenants 
Organization (NTA) which began during the strike. 

"The whole purpose was to scare people to pay their 

rent." 

In his announcement, Notte said that only 350 
of the 1,020 predominantly black and Puerto Rican 
families in the projects were paying their rent. 

Those families would be transferred to vacant apart- 
ments in other projects before the deadline of April 
7 when the Housing Authority says it intends to pull 
out. At that point, the heat, gas, electricity and 
water would be turned off. 

In the four years of the rent strike, the NHA's 
way of dealing with the rent strikers has ranged from 
eviction proceedings against strikers, encouragement 
of factional disputes between tenants and sponsorship 
of a rival organization to the NTO , to the jailing 
of Toby Henry and another NTO spokesperson for re- 
turning tenants' funds which were being held in es- 
crow. 

At a press conference a week after Notte 's an- 
nouncement, the NTO announced that if the NHA was 
moving out, the tenants would take over running the 
buildings. "Stella Wright is 13 years old," said 
a spokesman for the NTA. "But actually, the NHA 
has never been in here. Nobody ever sees anybody 
except to collect the rent." 

Tenants have complained about elevators which 
are constantly breaking down and remain unrepaired 

for long periods of time . forcing tenants to climb 
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up to 12 flights of stairs. Others complain about 
leaking pipes which are never fixed and incinera- 
tors which back up. In fact, though the burning 
of rubbish violates a city ordinance, the NHA has 
chosen to pay a $400 a month fine rather than 
change the method of garbage disposal. 

The NTO said it would begin talking to the 
Public Service Gas and Electric to see if they 
could keep the utilities on after the NHA moves 
out. And the NTO called a number of meetings at 
Stella Wright so that tenants could form committees 
to take over the running of the project. Close to 
300 people packed the small tenants' room in the 
project to decide what to do. 

Soon after the NTO's press conference, the 
NHA began backing down. They started sending out 
feelers to the NTO indicating they were willing to 
sit down and talk. 

The NTO is demanding that the present Board 
of Commissioners (which oversees the NHA) resign 
and be replaced by one made up of tenants who could 
decide how the money for* public housing will be al- 
located. "Robert Notte makes $60,000 a year. We 
can start cutting out there," said Toby Henry. 

Yet whether or not that demand is agreed to, 
the Stella Wright tenants are continuing "to take 
control of ourselves," as one NTO person put it. 
They have started forming 9 committees within the 
housing project --one to figure out an alternate 
way of garbage disposal, one to take care of the 
grass, a senior citizens' committee and a youth 
council. "They're beginning to give people the 
feeling that this is their home," said Toby Henry. 
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FOR DAD § THE FACTORY #2 (LYNN RIVER WKS G.E.) 

it was ground into his oil-proof heels 

with the chips off the lathe 

§ we smelled it 

when he came in the door: 

the Factory 

it was transmitted through the floorboards 
late in the night 
§ we heard it 

in the sub -sonic test rumble: 
the Factory 

it was etched into my retinas 
with the first poems I wrote 
laying the oak-tree over it 
as the three smokestacks blew: 
the Factory 

we lived by it with it £ on it 
everything but in it 
§ he spent most of his day there: 
the Factory 

tel 1 me another advocate planning fable about it 
tell me another corporate profit-sharing plan about 

it 

tell me another post-war industrial lie aboutlit 
§ let it eat you too. 
it eats us . 

- -Bill Cost ley 
[from the Survival Kit] lz 
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10,000 STRIKE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA; 

UNTON ACTIVISTS BANNED 

LIBERATION News Service 

DURBAN, South Africa fLNS) --Nearly 10,000 black 
text! 1 e workers went on strike here for a week in late 
January paralyzing 11 mills. It was the largest strike 
to hit South Africa since over 50,000 workers closed 
down this port city for over a week m February of 
last year. Then, as now, the strike focussed on the 
fact that black workers are not allowed to belong to 
unions and consequently must face harassment and poor 
working conditions as well as low wages. 

In the aftermath, in what the London Times cal- 
led a "ruthless action," the South African government 
served 5 year "banning" orders on three young white 
trade union activists in Durban. In effect, "banning" 
is a form of house arrest that virtually eliminates 
contact with anyone outside of a person's immediate 
family. 

One of the companies affected by the strike was 
the Frame textile group, which owns five of the. 

Owned by Phillip Erame, a mem d er of the ruling 
Nationalist Party, it is the third largest employer 
in South Africa. Last year, during the general . strike 
in Durban, David Hem son, one of those banned in the 
recent strike and an organizer for multiracial Tex- 
tile Workers Industrial Union, outlined the conditions 
prevalent in the Frame mills. 

Workers' wages are so Low, according to Hem son, 
that they don't even qualify for the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund. More than 50% of Frame's workers are con- 
tract laborers which means they sign on for the job 
for a year or two, and migrate from other parts of 
South Africa or neighboring countries. They cannot 
leave until their contract is up and during this 
time they do not have the freedom to travel, and 
cannot see their families or friends. 

Many of the workers on contract told Hemson they 
were promised higher wages than they actually receiv- 
ed when they took the job. Contracts stipulate that 
Frame provides housing for :the workers when they come 
to Durban, but there is no more housing left in the 
area near the mills. Hemson said he personally saw 80 
workers, mainly women, sleeping in a barn. 

Frame, instead of training Africans for skilled 
jobs in the mills, has encouraged European immigrants 
to come to South Africa. The Europeans have been gi- 
ven preference for the skilled jobs. Frame operates 
a recruiting office in London. The Europeans earn 
three times the wage that the Africans are paid for - 
comperable work, and in additon, they receive subsi- 
dized housing. 

The standard of maintenance in the mills and the 
quality of yarnsmakes it impossible for workers to 
maintain production: levels at a rate sufficient for 

them to earn bonuses, many workers told Hemson. 

There are no pensions for blacks in many produc- 
tion areas. In some sections where there are pensions, 
African workers who contribute to the pension fund get 
no cards or receipts which keep track of how much they 
have contributed. 

Medical facilities and programs are also bad. 
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Workers have to clock out each time they go to 
see a doctor. To qualify for benefits, workers 
in at least one factory, who have to take off a 
few days, must report to the factory each day, ir- 
respective of how ill they might be, for a medi- 
cal examination. Sometimes the doctor may not come 
until late in the day. 

The quality of the medicines and care is poor, 
and workers have to wait in long lines for it, thus 
losing more payl Sick workers are paid one third 
of full wages for 15 sick days a year. 

"The last straw," Hemson said, "is that white 
workers get full medical benefits free." 

All workers are searched when they enter and 
leave the factory. No consent is asked. Anyone 
with even the smallest rag in their possession is 
immediately fired. Searches take so long that many 
workers actually leave the factory half an 'hour - 
after, they've punched out. 

The striking textile workers did receive small 
wage increases, but a spokesman for the negotiators 
said the raises were "peanuts". He said, though, 
that the raise was an admission on the Frame group’s 
part that "they are paying people starvation and 
semi -slave wages." 

The strike lasted almost a week, and early in 
the strike 5,000 strikers marched through the indus- 
trial area of Durban to the Frame group factory 
where community affairs representatives were meeting 
with the employers. In one instance 217 strikers 
were arrested. 

Black workers are prevented by South African 
law from belonging to any trade union. And they 
have absolutely no bargaining power with their em- 
ployees. All details of employment such as working 
conditions and wages are controlled by the employ- 
ers or by government committees . 

The banning of the three trade union organizers 
is a clear warning that the government will not tol- 
erate the involvement of whites in African labor 
matters. In effect the restrictions make it impos- 
sible for them to continue as union organizers, as 
they must remain at home at certain times and are 
not al levied to meet with more than two other persons. 
They cannot work, and must be supported by their 
families or those they live with. 

* * * 

In other tragic developments, two exiled South 
Africa militants were killed recently when separate 
bombs sent: to them through the mail exploded. 

In early February, Abraham Tiro, a leading mem- 
ber of the South African Students Organization, a 
black student organization, was killed when a letter 
sent to him from Switzerland exploded. Tiro had 
been banned last year after taking part in student 
demonstrations, and had fled to Botswana, just north 
of South Africa. 

And on February 12, John Dube, the deputy rep- 
resentative of the African National Congress in Lus- 
aka, Zambia was killed when a parcel bomb exploded 
in his office at the African Liberation Center there. 
The African National Congress is outlawed in South 
Af r i c a . It advocates the revolutionary overthrow 
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of the white supremacist rulers of South Africa. 

Two others were injured in the explosion which 
shattered the windows and the door to the building. 

The bomb was contained in a hook and the origin of 
the parcel is unknown. 
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[See packet #588 for original story] 

CALIF. HIGHWAY PATROL FINDS BUS ACCIDENT WHICH KILLED 
19 FARMWORKERS NOT CAUSED BY MECHANICAL DEFECTS 

LIBERATION News Service 

BLYTHE, Calif. (LNS)--The California Highway 
Patrol has issued an official report stating that 
the accident which killed 19 farmworkers on January 
15 in Blythe, California was not caused by mechani- 
cal defects. 

Several defects found in the bus, according to 
the report, were "apparently not" connected with 
the cause of the accident, and the Highway Patrol 
concluded that the accident was caused by the driver 
speeding. 

The bus was owned by labor contractor Jesus 
Ayala, "a man xvho has a record of Continual disre- 
gard for farmworkers' rights and safety," according 
to El Macriado , the United Farm Workers' newspaper. 
Despite a long string of convictions for violations 
of California labor health and safety laws, Ayala 
has always been given a suspended sentence. 

Although California safety regulations stipulate 
that the seats must be "securely fastened" to the 
floor and on Ayala's bus they were not, the Calif- 
ornia Highway Patrol found no violation of the safe- 
ty code. Robert Doyle, the investigator who signed 
the report, stated, "The seats were not what we 
might have wanted, but this would not have contri- 
buted to the accident." 

But in fact, the passenger seats were held in 
place by 5/16 inch metal screws on each inside leg 
and 5/16 and 3/8 inch sheet-metal screws on the out- 
side rail. A National Transportation Safety Board 
investigation determined that the floor was so 
thin that only one thread of each screw was actually 
holding the seats down. 

While the poor condition of the seats may have 
not caused the crash, it certainly caused the deaths 
of the 19 farmworkers who were trapped under them 
and then drowned. 

According to Lt. Wilson of the Blythe Californ- 
ia Highway Patrol: "There was no violation found in 

the condition of the seats, because the code only 
takes into account normal forces such as the impact 
that would result if the bus struck a pedestrian. 

"Impacting the ditch is not a typical stress 
that the setas might have been subject to. But it 
was an unfortunate thing that the seats weren't 
fastened more securely. " 

It's not clear whether the bus was ever inspect- 
ed for compliance with safety regulations. An of- 
ficial from the Motor Carrier Safety Division (MCSD) 
in San Diego said that informat ionabout safety ins 
spections is not public information and can only be 
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made available through a court order. The invest- 
igator, who would have access to the reports, has 
refused to speak to reporters. 

According to the MCSD spokesman, "It is very 
difficult to inspect these buses because it's hard 
to find the owner or the driver, and they try to 
hide out from us. We have to do the inspections 
when we are able to find the buses without inter- 
fering with a farmer's operation or without incon- 
veniencing the workers." 

According to El Macriado , the defects found 
on this bus included: an inoperative emergency 

brake system, a faulty exhaust system which could 
have forced carbon monoixide into the bus, and 1 
faulty wiring around the ignition that could have 
caused the engine to quit at any time. These are a 
all violations of the California vehicle safety 
code . 

However, the standard used for inspection of 
the buses, according to Lt. Art Wilson, commander 
of the California Highway Patrol post in Blythe 
is "whether or not they are so defective that they 
won't make it to Mexicali." None of the four buses 
they inspected in a recent check in the Blythe 
area was "so defective as to warrant removing them 
from the road, and we issued some citations and 
warnings. We weren't alarmed." 

El Macriado points out that a recent Californ- 
ia Highway Patrol analysis of its reports states 
that none of the 43 farm labor bus "accidents" in 
California in 1972 and 1973 were caused by mech- 
anical defects. 

California is not the only place that farm- 
worker transportation accidents due to safety de- 
fects occur. In Florida, during the first week in 
January, a windowless van packed full with about 
130 farm workers went into a roadside ditch and 
overturned, killing one worker and injuring at least 
86 others. 

No campaign to crack down on unsafe buses 
has been planned by the California Highway Patrol. 
Kent Milton, member of the Public Information staff 
of California 'Highway Patrol Commissioner Pudinski 
said, "I'm not aware of anything. That bus was 
clean and that suggests that there's no need for 
such a campaign, doesn't it?" 
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NEW PAMPHLET ON HEROIN AVAILABLE 

PALO ALTO, Calif. (LNS) --’’Uncle Sam the Push- 
erman" is a 20 page booklet recently released by 
the Drug Research Project in California. The il- 
lustrated pamphlet discusses how organized crime 
was allowed to control the drug trade, the CIA's 
involvement in the heroin traffic in Southeast Asia 
and GI drug addictio and the governments program 
of M curing M heroin addiction by hooking people on 
methadone instead. It then presents alternative 
solutions for dealing with drug addiction. 

Single copies are available free; 10 for $1 
from The Collective, c/o Mike Fox, 420 Ramona St., 
Palo Alto, Calif, 94301. -30- 
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" TUC 1 ' ^ FINDS LINK BETWEEN HYPERACTIVITY IN 

CHILDREN AND ARTIFICIAL FOOD ADDITIVES 

(Editor's note: The following is taken from 
”n article written by William Dowell and distributed 
by Pacific News Service- Additional informationwas 
added by Li deration News , Service- . ) 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--Soft drinks, and hamburgers, 
the delight of millions of American children, may 
have hidden side-effects. Dr. Ben Feingold, a San 
Francisco allergy special i St, has discovered that 
many stand-bys of the American diet may actually be 
causing bahavior problems in children. 

By eliminating the chemical preservatives and 
coloring commonly found in processed foods, Feingold 
has learned that he can often cure some kinds of 
hyperact i v i ty--a nervous condition which makes it 

difficult to concentrate. . 

Hyperki nes ia--or hyperact ivi ty-- i s no smal 1 
problem. Feingold cites a Cal ifornia study which 
estimates that in the past 1 0 to 12 years the inci- 
dence of hyperactivity and learning difficulties rose 
from 2% to an average of 20-25% and ' in some cases, 
hQ% of the entire school population. 

The research linking food additives to behavior 
is still not conclusive, but Feingold 1 s work is 
already attracting attention from educators and 
psychologists throughout the country. Many bel ieve 
that at least some hyperactive behavior is the re- 
sult of allergic reactions to the additives. 


cases. Many of these chi ldren--often characterized 
in early infancy as "crib rockers" and described 
later as "frenetic" or exhibiting compulsive be- 
havior like beating their heads against wal 1 s--had 
already been put on drugs. 

In an adult, using Ritalin or amphetamines 
has the effect of making one more active. But in 
the case of hyperactive children, drugs seem to have 
the "paradoxical" reverse effect of slowing them 
down. The scientific explanation of this phenomenon 
is still conjectural, and some experts are now 
beginning to question whether the effect is In fact 
paradoxical . 

These .specialists point out that hyperactive 
children normally quiet down when put in stressful 
situations like visiting a doctor's office. Ampheta- 
mines and Ritalin, they hypothesize, could be put- 
ting the children under constant stress. Their 
ability to concentrate, however, might not have 
improved at all. And long term usage of stress- 
inducing drugs would have disastrous effects on 
the children's nervous system and general health. 

In about 80% of the cases in which the children 
had already been put on drugs, Feingold found that 
once the children had been put on a diet which cut 
out artificial food colorings and flavorings, it 
was possible to completely discontinue the drugs 
without adverse behavioral reactions. On the same 
diet, about 50-60% of the hyperactive children not 
already on drugs returned to normal. 


If inital studies prove correct, a synthetics- 
free diet may, for many chi ldren, become an alter- 
native to present methods of drug treatment. Feingold 
estimates that as many as 80% of the several million 
children now given drugs like Ritalin (a behavior 
modifier), amphetamines (commonly known as "speed"), 
or tranquilizers to control their behavior may be 
able to stop simply by restricting their diets to 
natural foods. 

Feingold points out that drug treatment is not 
a cure for hyperactivity, but only serves to mask 
the problem. And yet, he conservatively estimates 
that nationally at least two million of the approx- 
imately five million children labelled hyperactive 
are given drugs, but receive no other kind: of 
therapy or treatment. One school official in Yolo 
County, California says that nearly 16% of the 
children in his school are being given behavior 
modifying drugs. ■ 

Feingold first stumbled across this probable 
1 ink between synthetic food additives and some forms 
of hyperactivity eight years ago when he was asked 
to treat a woman suffering from giant hives. As soon 
as the woman went on a special diet without artificial 
food coloring and flavors, the hives cleared up. 

A short while later, Feingold received a call 
from a psychiatrist who had treated this woman for 
serious psychological problems. The diet had stopped 
these problems along with her hives, and the psy- 
chiatrist wanted to konw what had happened. , 


Feingold mentioned two cases as examples--an 
1 1 -year old boy who insisted on riding his bicycle 
towards oncoming cars and another boy who compul- 
sively dug holes in the yard near his house. Neither 
child could be controlled by his parents. But after 
being on diets free from artificial flavors and 
coloring, both children returned to normal behavior. 

Most hyperactive children, Feingold says, 
can probably be taken off drugs fairly quickly once 
they are On a careful diet. The problem is that it 
is nearly impossible to keep children away from 
the ubiquitous food additives. In one case, 

Feingold says, a child had been treated with Ritalin 
from the age of three ancL a half, and several 
years later he still couldn't calm down by himself. 
Two weeks after being kept away from synthetic dyes 
and flavorings, his behavior became normal. 

4 A few weeks after that, however, the boy was 
back in a hyperactive state. It turned out that 
he had eaten a donut': with synthetic coloring. He 
again returned to normal, but then contracted a 
chest cold and needed medicine. Since there are 
almost no medicines for children without some form 
of artificial flavoring or dye, in treating the 
cold the child once more became uncontrollably 
hyperactive. 

Why dre food additives so all pervasive in our 
food? Simple. The more additives, "the higher the 
potential profit-margin," writes Food Engineering, 
a leading trade journal . 


After this experience, Feingold began paying The nation's top food, drug and chemical 

□articular attention to behavior problems and hyper- corporations have developed synthetic additives ir 
act ivi tv In the past five or six years, he says he over a $500 million a year business, churning out 

haH^eated approximately one hundred hyperactive close to a billion pounds of them In 1970. Addmves 
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>'•* for the manufacturers: Cakes that once 

• eggs and butter need only tiny amounts of 

byiitlettc flavoring and coloring and emulsifier, 
r *>j" „■ juices no longer need fruit. And often the 
e of these "convenience foods" is more even 
tho’rh the cost of producing them is less. 

Feingold describes an average child's breakfast 
as follows: A cereal "loaded with non-essential 

flavors and colors added to entice the child. A 
beverage, either chocolate or other drinks, most 
of wh " ch are rich with many artificial flavors and 
colors . Pancakes made from a mix, frozen waffles 
died ! th tartraz i ne , or frozen French toast." 

‘• e-' the conscientious and concerned parent 
gives the child vitamins, usually chewable, which 
are also loaded with additives. 


NIXON HECKLED WHILE DEDICATING 
NEW ADDITION TO FLORIDA HOSPITAL 

MIAMI, Fla. (LNS) —At a Valentines Day dedication 
of a $75 million dollar addition to a Miami hospital, 
Richard Nixon encountered what the New York Times 
described as the most extensive heckling since his 
1972 re-election. The protesters included senior 
citizens groups opposed to Nixon's recently proposed 
health plan, members of the United Farm Workers, AFL- 
CIO representatives and Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War/Winter Soldier Organization members. 

Demonstrators stood directly in front of the 
platform from which Nixon spoke and signs reading 
"Exorcise Nixon," "Nixon Eats. Scab Grapes" and 
"Impeach and Imprison" among others, were clearly 
visible. 


Feingold noted that over the last ten years, 
the increase in the profitability of producing 
flavors and soft drinks parallels the increased 
incidence of hyperactivity and learning difficulties 
among school children in the U.S. 
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MITCHELL TO GO ON TRIAL IN NEW YORK CITY; 

' TNG AT A "REFUGE FOR FALLEN NIXON ADMINISTRATION 

FIGURES" 

JEW YORK (LNS) --"He's living like a recluse," 

- j.j , m employee at the Essex House Hotel where 
■ ."mer Attorney General John Mitchell is staying as 
L awaits the start of his trial on charges of ob- 
structing justice, perjury and conspiracy. "His ef- 
forts to hide himself would tax the resourcefulness 
of Howard Hughes." 

Mitchell and former Committee to Re-Elect the 


Although Nixon, tried to turn away from the de- 
monstrators and address only the first few rows of 
those invited to the dedication, chants of "Impeach 
Nixon Now" were kept up through the 17 -minute speech. 
In addition, according to the Times , his speech 
was punctuated by clearly audible insults. When 
Nixon said his health insurance plan would mean that 
"no American will ever be denied health care because 
of lack of ability to pay," someone in the crowd 
shouted "Pay your taxes." 

When Nixon referred to his Quaker background, 
there was a shout of "You're no Quaker, you're a fa 
faker." 

According to his aides, Nixon chose to dedicate 
this addition to the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital be- 
cause it exemplifies the typer of approach' to health 
care that he advocates. The new facility has been 
the subject of public debate for years. Senator 
Donald Pettigrew says that it is "the worst possible 
example of a service." 


President (CREEP) Finance Chairman Maurice Stans are 
charged with trying to stop the investigation of in- 
ternational financier Robert Vesco by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in exchange for a tidy $200,- 
000 contribution by Vesco to CREEP. 

Essex House, where Mitchell is staying is a swank 
hotel in mid-town: Manhattan. "It's shielding Mitchell 
with unusual zeal," comments the NY Post . Coinci- 
dentally the hotel is part of a chain owned by J. 1. 
Willard Marriott, a close friend of Nixon and the 
chairman of his Inaugural Committees in 1969 and 
1973. Marriott's $67, 069 "contribution to the 1972 
campaign was among the -top 50 given by individuals 
prior to the reporting deadline. 

Essex House has become a regular "refuge for.. fal- 
len N'xon Administration figures," says,.the Post . 

Stans is staying there along. with his. battery of law=? 
yers. And according to a bartender there, there used 
to be a portrait of the Nixon family in the lobby., 

But it was taken^down a few months ago, said -the bar-d 
tender, "because they said there was a broken pipe 
or something behind it." "-30- 

William Bayer, a member of the hospital's board o 


The facility was built with private Federally 
guaranteed loans rather than Federal grants . It 
consists of three new buildings , one of which has 
500 single patient rooms. 

When Cedars of Lebanon first proposed expanding 
its 224-bed Capacity in 1969, the local health plan- 
nihg council reached the decision that Dade County 
didn't need, any additional hospital beds. However, 
the hospital officials were able to get state appro- 
val for the plan anyway, which qualified them for 
a $62 million loan guaranteed by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

But since the hospital loses money when it has 
empty beds, there is the danger that people will 
be hospitalized when they don't heed to be. Accord- 
ing to a member of the New York Health and Hospital 
Planning. Council quoted in The American Health 
Empire , by the Health Policy Advisory Center, 

"The existence of an excessive number of hospital 
beds ' Ih • a community almost unquestionably encourages 
overutilization." 

directors and said to be a close friend of Nixon's, 


discussed the F.H.A. loan with federal officials in Washington, the Miami Herald has reported. 


Cedars of Lebanon laready charges $92 a day for a private room, as compared to $76 a day at nearby 
comparable hospitals. Florida health officials say that the rates will increase by at least $10 a day 
because the interest on the private loans which the hospital used to finance its expansion, instead of 
federal funds, will be passed on tb the patients. 
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THE MENU 


APPETIZER 

Sauteed mushrooms by CLOROX 
Wrapped in bacon by ITT 

SALAD 

Tossed salad of DOW CHEMICAL lettuce 
and GULF & WESTERN tomatoes 


ENTRES 

Turkey By GREYHOUND 
Ham By LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT 

VEGETABLES , 

Carrots by GREYHOUND 
Artichokes by PUREX 
Apple sauce by AMERICAN BRANDS 

BEVERAGES 

Wine Ry HEUBLEIN 

Beer By PHILLIP MORRIS 

Tea Ry UNILEVER 

Orange juice Ry COCA COLA 

DESSERTS 

Chocalate cream pie by ITT 
Pudding by R.J. REYNOLDS 
Ice cream by UNILEVER 
Almonds by TENNECO 


TOr RIGHT CREDIT: T T7 E 
FORKING P-4 PER3/L V S 


TOP LEFT CREDIT: WESTERN 
VOICE/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: "The Agribusiness 
Inn" menu. This mag be vised with 
the food industry series. See # 586 
and the last packet #590* 
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BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: MODERN 
TIMES/LNS 
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